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ABSTRACT 

The article presents some essential characteristics of collaboration 
between the school counselling service and individuals or institutions in the 
community. The role of school counselling in Slovenia is not limited merely 
to counselling and providing direct assistance to students with learning 
and their personal development. Rather, it includes the encouragement of 
all participants in the educational process to create adequate learning envi- 
ronments. The role, however, should also be understood in broader terms 
as organizational and content collaboration with external environments, 
institutions and individuals in the community. The authors begin by propos- 
ing some starting points for collaboration between the school counselling 
service and the local community and, in the second part of the article, they 


Keywords: move on to the findings of their empirical research study, conducted on a 
school counselling service, representative sample of school counsellors working in Slovenian primary 
community, schools. The results prove the need for collaboration between the school 
parents, co-ordination, counselling service and different institutions or individuals in the commu- 
consultation, nity. The authors primarily focus on examining the obstacles and drawbacks 
partnership. to the collaboration, while they simultaneously highlight examples of good 
practice that enable constructive collaboration, without which schools and 
school-based counselling would not be able to contribute to educational 
processes. The described examples demonstrate that collaboration between 
schools/school counsellors and institutions/individuals in the community is 

crucial to solving the problems that students and their families face. 
© 2017 IJCRSEE. All rights reserved. 
1. INTRODUCTION relationship in which they share resources, 


power and responsibilities. Good-quality col- 
laboration among schools, parents and the 


Writing on collaboration among schools, 
parents and the community today and in the 
past, various authors (e.g. Bryan and Henry, 
2008; Bryan and Holcomb-McCoy, 2007; 
Epstein, 1995; Sheridan et al., 2002; Vidmar, 
2015; Walsh and DePaul, 2011) define part- 
nership as cooperation among a number of 
related individuals/institutions who have 
common goals and who establish a trustworthy 
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community primarily benefits children’s (stu- 
dents’) development and achievements, but 
there are also advantages to be gained by par- 
ents, teachers, schools and the community as a 
whole (Epstein, 1995; Sheridan et al., 2002; cf. 
Thompson, 2012). We have already written on 
the characteristics and advantages of collabo- 
ration among schools, parents and the com- 
munity elsewhere (see e.g. Kalin et al., 2009; 
Steh, Kalin, and Gregoréi¢ Mrvar, 2015). 
Thus, this article focuses on the role of pro- 
fessional school counselling, which a number 
of authors (e.g. Bryan and Holcomb-McCoy, 
2007; Caéinovié Vogrinéié, 1999; Epstein and 
Van Voorhis, 2010; Griffin and Steen, 2010; 
Resman, 1999: Walsh and DePaul, 2011) 
identify as an important factor in collaboration 
among schools, parents and the community. 
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The first part of the article presents some 
bases for the collaboration of the school coun- 
selling service (In Slovenia the school coun- 
selling service is one of the subsystems of a 
school or preschool, so its primary goal is 
determined by the primary goal of the school 
or preschool. Different experts (e.g. peda- 
gogues, psychologists, social workers, social 
pedagogues, special pedagogues, etc.) work in 
the school counselling service. It is an inter- 
disciplinary professional school or preschool 
service) with individuals and institutions in 
the community. The second part elaborates on 
the findings of our empirical research study of 
this collaboration that was conducted among 
school counsellors in the autumn of 2014. 


1.1 Bases for the collaboration of 
the school counselling service with 
individuals and institutions in the 

community 


According to Resman (Resman, 1999, 
pp. 68-69) and Programme guidelines (Pro- 
gramske smernice, 2008.) is a key document 
serving as a basic orientation/framework for 
the work of the school counselling service in 
Slovenia. The document covers all educational 
subsystems - preschools, primary schools and 
secondary schools), school counselling as it 
has been conceptualized in Slovenia was never 
meant only to assist students in their personal 
development and learning. Therefore, it pro- 
vides not only student counselling, directly 
helping students with their growth and pro- 
gress, but also indirect help in terms of col- 
laboration on the creation of adequate school 
environments as well as educational work and 
processes. This means that when looking after 
the child’s holistic development, it is neces- 
sary to look after the conditions for this devel- 
opment, to provide for an adequate physical 
and social environment. And to be able to do 
that, school counsellors have to work closely 
with the school’s staff, classes, management, 
with parents and the external environment (i.e. 
the community) (ibid.). 

Performing three interrelated types of 
activities, the school counselling service par- 
ticipates in solving complex pedagogical, 
psychological and social issues in schools 
concerning everybody attending or work- 
ing in schools (Programske smernice, 2008). 
These are activities of assistance, develop- 
ment and prevention and planning and evalu- 
ation (ibid., p. 15). Undertaking these three 


main types of activities, it helps everybody in 
schools and it collaborates with them in the 
following areas of everyday life and work in 
school: learning and teaching; school culture, 
school climate and order; physical, personal 
and social development; schooling and career 
orientation; social and economic difficulties 
(ibid.). In each of the areas the school coun- 
sellor’s work includes: work with students, 
teachers, parents, school management and 
external institutions. Due to a complex inter- 
relation of pedagogical, psychological and 
social issues the school counselling service 
is at its most effective when it incorporates a 
team of diverse experts. Thus, it is important 
that counsellors of different professional pro- 
files from different schools cooperate, and that 
school counsellors also cooperate with experts 
from relevant external institutions (ibid.). 

The school counselling service should, 
therefore, see beyond the school wall, look- 
ing for additional support, assistance and 
resources in the community, which will pri- 
marily benefit the child (the student) as well 
as others in schools — teachers, school man- 
agement, parents, etc. (cf. Bryan and Henry, 
2008; Bryan and Holcomb-McCoy, 2007; 
Chen-Hayes, Ockerman, and Mason, 2014; 
Thompson, 2012; Walsh and DePaul, 2011). 

Although school counsellors often cite 
various obstacles to collaboration with indi- 
viduals and institutions in the community (e.g. 
a lot of paperwork, a lack of time, etc.), the 
majority nevertheless deem school—family— 
community partnerships important and nec- 
essary (Bryan and Holcomb-McCoy, 2007; 
Griffin and Steen, 2010; Kalin et al., 2009). 


The levels of the collaboration of 
school counselling with individuals and 
institutions in the community 


Both schools and school counsellors 
require collaboration with individuals and 
institutions in the community, including par- 
ents, to be conducted at two levels (Cacinovié 
Vogrincié, 1999; Davis, 2014): 

1. Collaboration needs to support school 
work in general, that is, to ensure good-qual- 
ity educational work as a whole; schools and 
school counsellors also need collaborators 
and partners in conducting joint activities, 
programmes, projects, etc.; sometimes these 
are group activities, sometimes only individu- 
als are addressed, at other times it is small or 
big groups from the school or the community, 
etc. (ibid.); because of educational work as 
a whole, collaboration has to be established, 
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cultivated and maintained wherever it occurs. 

It cannot be expected that schools will, 
on their own, be able to meet all the various 
needs, wishes and expectations expressed by 
the students and parents entering the school 
environment. This is particularly relevant in 
multicultural, democratic societies, in which 
individuals do not share all values and schools 
are formally obliged to respect parents’ right to 
such education of their children that does not 
clash with the parents’ religious, philosophical 
or other beliefs. Teachers and school counsel- 
lors are, furthermore, obliged to act education- 
ally so as not to exclude or favour anybody 
(for more on that see Sebart, 2015). Special 
attention should be given to those coming 
from underprivileged social groups or dis- 
couraging environments, in which the young 
are more frequently exposed to risky behav- 
iour (e.g. violence, drug and/or alcohol abuse, 
etc.) (Bryan and Henry, 2008; Sheridan et al., 
2002; Walsh and DePaul, 2011). The task of 
schools is to act for al/ students, but especially 
for the underprivileged, as a protective factor 
shielding them against risk factors and nega- 
tive experiences and enable them good-qual- 
ity educational work (Hoéevar, Kovaé Sebart, 
and Mazgon, 2014). 

With this in mind school counsellors 
collaborate with parents, the community (i.e. 
the student’s and family’s wider environment) 
when performing their key activities. They 
can participate in the collaboration in a variety 
of ways (Bryan and Holcomb-McCoy, 2007; 
Davis, 2014; Epstein and Van Voorhis, 2010; 
Walsh and DePaul, 2011): they can either indi- 
rectly circulate or gather information, develop 
materials, make expert suggestions and recom- 
mendations, make referrals outside schools or 
simply use information for further work with 
students, parents, teachers and head teachers. 
Nevertheless, according to the tasks of the 
school counselling service, school counsellors 
should act mainly as the initiators of collabo- 
ration and cooperation between schools and 
the community and encourage developing, 
conducting and evaluating joint collaboration 
activities. 

In their role as initiators of collaboration 
and cooperation, school counsellors should 
integrate coordination as a form of school- 
based counselling into their work (cf. Bryan 
and Holcomb-McCoy, 2007). Coordination is 
“[...] a process in which school counsellors 
take the initiative in managing and leading the 
activities or programmes related to the growth, 
development, life and work of individuals or 
groups of students/children” (Resman 1999, p. 
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71). The role of the coordinator includes the 
school counsellor’s participation in the teams, 
projects and activities which relate to the 
training of teachers and parents, and her/his 
participation in the projects between schools 
and/or parents and external institutions (ibid.). 

2. At the second level both schools and 
school counsellors require collaboration with 
individuals and institutions in the community 
to support the students who need assistance; 
individuals and institutions in the community 
are also needed as collaborators and partners 
in counselling and consultation work when 
students experience problems and difficul- 
ties (e.g. when students cannot work success- 
fully, when teachers cannot guarantee students 
encouraging environments, when parents can 
no longer help, etc.) (Cacinovié Vogrincicé, 
1999; Davis, 2014). As emphasized by 
(Caéinovié Vogrinéié, 1999, p. 175), problems 
can only be solved when they are approached 
by all those involved. 

At this level, school counsellors’ work 
should incorporate a form of consultation, 
which means “[...] collaborating with ‘the 
third party’, with parents, teachers, school 
management and others whose primary con- 
cern is children’s/students’ well-being and who 
have an influence on children, and children’s 
work and development are their main focus” 
(Resman 1999, pp. 70-71). This includes 
three people (counsellor — consultant, consul- 
tee and counselee) with two of them (counsel- 
lor — consultant and consultee — the teacher, 
parents) collaborating in order to help the third 
(counselee — the student) (Pecjak and KoSir, 
2012, p. 70). At the same time, the consultee 
should be helped to develop self-confidence 
and to acquire knowledge and skills to work 
with the counselee — the student (ibid., p. 71). 

School counsellors will, namely, face 
problems which they cannot or are not author- 
ized to solve by themselves. In such cases they 
may choose to or are forced to contact and 
cooperate with individuals and institutions in 
the community or outside the school environ- 
ment (Davis, 2014; Resman 1999). On the 
other hand, experts from the community who 
work with students or their families outside 
schools may also turn to school counsellors 
for help, advice or consultation (ibid.). 

Resman furthermore emphasizes that the 
school counselling service and external institu- 
tions collaborate as “[...] partners in problem- 
solving, in which they cannot do one without 
the other. There should be a rational division 
of tasks between internal and external forms 
of counselling and effective complementarity, 
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without anyone being subordinated to anyone 
else [...]” (Resman 1999, p. 79). 

The success and efficiency of collabo- 
ration will importantly depend, on both the 
levels, on how the school counselling ser- 
vice manages to present its role and tasks in 
schools to individuals and institutions in the 
community and, vice versa, how well they are 
acquainted with the roles and tasks of external 
institutions. 


The institutions and individuals in the 
community with whom the school counselling 
service collaborates 


According to Programme guidelines 
(Programske smernice, 2008, pp. 11-12), the 
school counselling service cooperates with 
experts from relevant external institutions in 
the area of providing assistance to individuals 
and groups and in the area of development and 
prevention activities relating to the school as a 
whole. The service collaborates with counsel- 
ling centres, hospitals as well as other relevant 
health institutions and organizations, with 
social-work centres and other social-care insti- 
tutions and organizations, with the National 
Education Institute of the Republic Slovenia, 
the Employment Service of the Republic of 
Slovenia, with universities, the Educational 
Research Institute and various other govern- 
ment and civil-society institutions, organiza- 
tions and associations. The preschool counsel- 
ling service is another external collaborator of 
the school counselling service, and vice versa 
(ibid., p. 12). 

The school counselling service, thus, 
consults or collaborates with individuals and 
institutions from a variety of areas, such as 
education, social care, health care, etc. How- 
ever, a special position is occupied by collab- 
oration with parents, which is something we 
have discussed elsewhere (Kalin et al., 2009). 
It is important for the collaboration to be 
established already in preschools, when par- 
ents and the environment first begin to interact 
with educational institutions, in which par- 
ticipation and collaboration are of the utmost 
importance (Hoéevar, Kovaé Sebart, and Ste- 
fanc, 2013). 

The initiative to collaborate may come 
from school counsellors or, as is often the 
case, from teachers working in schools, from 
students or parents. On the other hand, the ini- 
tiative may come from individuals or external 
institutions themselves as they offer a specific 
programme or when they need collaboration 
with schools or school counsellors to be able 


to help a child or a family better. 

Setting up and maintaining collabora- 
tion and relationships with individuals and 
institutions in the community is not (always) 
easy. It depends on a number of subjective and 
objective factors, both in schools and in the 
community and on their interaction. The more 
schools, individuals and institutions know and 
understand the characteristics (peculiarities) 
of one another and develop adequate attitudes 
towards collaboration, the more successful 
collaboration is likely to be. 


1.2. The purpose of the research 
study 


We studied the aspects of school coun- 
sellors’ collaboration with institutions and 
individuals in the community in the empirical 
research study we conducted among primary- 
school counsellors in the autumn of 2014. We 
approached the issue in the context of pro- 
viding help and from the aspect of collabora- 
tion referring to school/educational work as a 
whole. Out of a number of research questions, 
this article focuses on the following two: 

1. How do the school counsellors eval- 
uate collaboration with individuals 
and institutions in the community? 

2. What positive and negative experi- 
ences have the school counsellors 
had of collaboration with individuals 
and institutions in the community? 


2. MATERIALS AND METHODS 


The descriptive and causal non-exper- 
imental method was used for the research 
(Sagadin, 1993). 

All primary-schools in Slovenia (N = 
453) were sent a link to the online question- 
naire by e-mail in October 2014. The non- 
random sample thus consisted of 196 school 
counsellors working in Slovenian primary 
schools, of whom 189 (96.4%) were women 
and 7 (3.6%) were men. Their average age 
was 43 years, and their average length of ser- 
vice was 16 years. 91 of them (46.4%) worked 
in urban schools and 105 (53.6%) worked in 
non-urban schools. The largest share of the 
school counsellors in our sample was com- 
prised of pedagogues (40.8%), almost a quar- 
ter were psychologists (24.0%), followed 
by social workers (18.9%) and social peda- 
gogues (11.2%) and, with the smallest share, 
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special pedagogues (3.6%). Three respondents 
selected “Other”, with two of them stating 
that they had degrees in both pedagogy and 
psychology. 

Half of the counsellors were responsible 
for the central school and 43.4% of them were 
responsible for both the central school and its 
branch schools. 13 school counsellors selected 
“Other”, eight of whom stated that in addition 
to their central school they also worked as 
counsellors in the preschool, and three stated 
that in addition to the central school they also 
worked in other schools to reach the full-time 
employment requirement. A little over a third 
of the counsellors stated that there was no one 
else beside them working in the school coun- 
selling service, and a little under two thirds 
of our respondents reported that their school 
counselling service employed more people. 

The questionnaire consisted of evalu- 
ation scales with a high degree of reliability, 
which was tested with the method of internal 
consistency (Cronbach’s coefficient a was a 
> 0.9 for all the values). In all the scales the 
first factor explained more than the presup- 
posed minimum validity requirement of 20%. 
The questionnaire also included three open 
questions and two combined questions. In 
two questions the respondents were asked to 
rank the given values. The counsellors com- 
pleted the questionnaire via online applica- 
tion. The data were processed with the SPSS 
22.0 software package. The descriptive analy- 
sis of variables was used. The open-question 
answers were divided into categories accord- 
ing to their content similarities. 


3. RESULTS AND DISCUSIONS 


The evaluation of collaboration with 
different institutions in the community 

The research shows that the school 
counsellors collaborated with parents, other 
primary and secondary schools, preschools, 
boarding schools and social-work centres 
the most frequently (on a weekly or monthly 
basis). The largest share of our respondents 
collaborated monthly or a couple of times a 
year with the National Education Institute of 
the Republic of Slovenia, counselling centres 
and hospitals. A couple of times a year and on 
special occasions they collaborated with the 
Employment Service of the Republic of Slo- 
venia, the Career Centre, the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, Science and Sport, universities, vol- 
unteers’ associations, the police, specialized 
institutions for people with special needs and 
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working organizations. On special occasion 
they also collaborated with other institutions 
working in the area of education, such as the 
Educational Research Institute, the Slovenian 
Institute for Adult Education, the Institute of 
the Republic of Slovenia for Vocational Edu- 
cation and Training, etc. In the “Other” cat- 
egory the school counsellors listed collabora- 
tion with the church or priests, old people’s 
homes, OAP associations, humanitarian orga- 
nizations, various associations, school inspec- 
tion and the municipality. These results con- 
firm that school counsellors collaborate with 
a variety of institutions in the community (cf. 
Vogrinc and Krek, 2012). Nevertheless, it is to 
be expected that due to the tasks of the school 
counselling service school counsellors collab- 
orate with parents the most frequently. 

The responding school counsellors eval- 
uated collaboration with external institutions 
on the following scale: 1 — very poor, 2 — poor, 
3 — good, 4 — very good, 5 — n/a. 
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Table 1. The school counsellors’ evaluation of collaboration with institutions in the 


community 


























The school counsellors’ evaluation of 3 3 
x SEAR a WM coats a 3 | a e 3 
collaboration with institutions in the ~ 8 & aa s 5, 
community 8 x 3 
Employment Service of the Republic of £ 5 8 104 56 17 190 
Slovenia, Career Centre ™% %26 42 54.7 295 89 100.0 
National Education Institute ofthe Repub- f i 4 112. 65 8 189 
lic of Slovenia % / 2.1 593 344 42 100.0 
3 : : 3 2 118 22 26 189 
Ministry of Education, Science and Sport ™ 16 106 624 116 138 1000 
Educational Research Institute, Inntitete for f 2 10 7 16 39 189 
Adult Education, Institute for Vocational Bs - 
_ aos ™ 11 #53 #4381 85 47.1 100.0 
Education and Training, etc. 
: £ 23 104 58 3 188 
cicimaimait % 122 583 309 19 1000 
. £ 2 9 86 69 23 189 
Sess M% 11 48 455 365 122 1000 
Hospitals (local hospitals, Clinical Centre, f f 5 82 99 190 
Paediatric Clinic, etc.) £% 2.6 432 452.1 2.1 100.0 
Other schools (primary, secondary £ 1 46 142 1 190 
schools), preschools, boarding schools £% / 0.5 242 74.7 0.5 100.0 
Universities £ 3 17 63 19 86 188 
™% 16 90 33.5 10.1 45.7 100.0 
Volunteers’ associations, e.g. inthe areaof f 1 4 73 85 26 189 
evention, sport, cultural activities, etc. ™% O5 21 38.6 45.0 13.8 100.0 
pee f / 1 81 105 2 189 
f% 0.5 429 55.6 1.1 100.0 
: f 1 93 86 10 190 
re % 05 489 453 53 1000 
Specialized institutions providing help to f 5 93 63 28 189 
children/students with special needs m% ! 2.6 49.2 33.3 148 100.0 
ae gs f 4 6 71 31 69 181 
Soteora M% 22 33 392 171 381 1000 
> 
£2 3 3 9 17 
oe m } . 17.6 17.6 52.9 100.0 


According to our findings, we can assert 
that the school counsellors were relatively 
satisfied with their collaboration with differ- 
ent community institutions, since the majority 
deemed it to be either good or very good. The 
counsellors evaluated collaboration with other 
schools, preschools and boarding schools 
as the best. They hardly ever said collabora- 
tion with external institutions was very poor, 
though some did evaluate it as poor. 

The evaluation results suggest an 
encouraging conclusion, and _ satisfaction 
with the existing collaboration certainly pro- 
vides good bases for further collaboration. 
It is important for school counsellors to feel 
that external institutions and individuals are 
on their side and that they can cooperate with 
them successfully, as this will make it easier to 
coordinate the goals and manners of collabo- 
ration both at the level of educational work as 
a whole and at the level of helping students 
or families with difficulties. The evaluations 
suggest that the great majority of the school 
counsellors had had good experiences of col- 
laboration, which is also confirmed by their 
descriptions presented below. 


Descriptions of (positive and negative) 

experiences that the school counsellors had 

of collaboration with individuals and institu- 
tions in the community 


An important aspect of collaboration 
between school counsellors and individuals or 
institutions in the community is, certainly, an 
analysis of past experiences and collaboration. 
Such analysis enables counsellors to assess 
the (lack of) success in previous work and col- 
laboration. Therefore, we asked the counsel- 
lors to provide an example of a positive and 
a negative experience of collaboration, which 
gave us valuable insights into the evaluations 
provided above. 

Such descriptions were provided by 
125 school counsellors. We distributed the 
responses in the following categories (the 
shares of individual categories are given with 
reference to the total number of responses 
concerning a positive experience): 

1. The range of various and varied activ- 
ities provided by schools/school counsellors in 
collaboration with individuals and institutions 
in the community (79.2%): the counsellors 
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listed a number of very different and heteroge- 
neous activities, programmes and projects that 
schools or school counsellors carried out in 
collaboration with individuals and institutions 
in the community. We note that these include 
activities of providing assistance in the con- 
text of which school counsellors provide help 
— through interinstitutional work and collabo- 
ration with external institutions and experts 
— to children (students) or groups of children 
(students) and parents or families with various 
problems. At the same these include activities 
in schools intended for all students, teachers, 
parents and/or individuals and institutions in 
the community: for instance, career orien- 
tation, prevention activities, sport, culture, 
nature, technology and health activities, inter- 
generational integration, educational activi- 
ties, etc. Regarding the activities in schools 
intended for all students, the school counsel- 
lors most frequently reported career orienta- 
tion and prevention activities (e.g. in the fields 
of violence, human trafficking, online safety, 
use and abuse of drugs, smoking, sexuality, 
etc.). 

2. A positive experience of individual 
institutions and individuals in the community 
(68%): the school counsellors highlighted dif- 
ferent institutions or individuals in the com- 
munity that they had had positive experiences 
of collaboration with — associations and vol- 
unteers’ organizations providing prevention 
activities, sport and culture activities, etc.; 
other primary and secondary schools; social- 
work and crisis centres; hospitals, counsel- 
ling centres; the police; and numerous other 
individuals and institutions in the community. 
Moreover, the respondents emphasized the 
role of the school counselling service in such 
collaboration: they believe that within each 
school the counselling service is the one who 
collaborates with external services the most. 

3. Collaboration or activities intended 
for a specific group of students, parents or 
families, teachers or individuals in the commu- 
nity (62.4%): the counsellors mainly stressed 
individual students or groups of students who 
participated in specific activities, programmes 
or projects. Often, the activities included all 
students, but the respondents emphasized stu- 
dents with different problems (e.g. emotional, 
learning, behaviour, etc.), socially under- 
privileged students and students from poorer 
social-economic backgrounds, students with 
special needs, talented students, students who 
were victims of family violence, students with 
long-term illnesses, immigrant students and 
Romani students. This category of responses 
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also includes those in which the school coun- 
sellors stressed positive experiences of insti- 
tutions or individuals in the community when 
the latter provided teachers and school coun- 
sellors with training during (regular weekly) 
expert meetings covering different issues. The 
counsellors also mentioned positive experi- 
ences that related to providing assistance to 
parents or families. Finally, we added the 
examples in which schools carried out activi- 
ties which contributed to the life and work of 
individuals or institutions in the community. 

4. Positive aspects, benefits, effects and 
outcomes of good-quality collaboration and 
joint work (37.6%): this category includes 
the responses in which the school counsellors 
described positive aspects, effects and out- 
comes of good-quality collaboration on both 
sides: for schools or students on one side and 
for external institutions or individuals on the 
other side. The school counsellors saw ben- 
efits for all participants in collaboration in the 
exchange and constructive confrontation of 
different opinions; in gaining experience and 
new information and knowledge about spe- 
cific issues from different experts; in greater 
expertise or better-quality professional work; 
in faster, more efficient and more in-depth col- 
laborative problem-solving; in co-creation; in 
socializing; in expanding social networks, etc. 
They named the following among benefits to 
students and parents: care for the child’ well- 
being, support for the students, active spend- 
ing of free time, support for parents, etc. 

5. Teamwork — jointly planning, con- 
ducting and evaluating projects and activi- 
ties — and interinstitutional networks (28%): 
the counsellors underlined the importance 
and efficiency of teamwork in specific one-off 
activities or yearly projects or programmes. 
They emphasized that without the help of 
external institutions or individuals, without 
teamwork and interinstitutional networks they 
would not have been able to carry out certain 
activities or projects and solve students’ and 
families’ problems. In certain activities or proj- 
ects schools, parents and a number of external 
institutions can collaborate at the same time. 
Furthermore, the counsellors emphasized the 
importance of teamwork and interinstitutional 
networks comprising various external institu- 
tions. They stated that certain problems that 
students or families encountered could only be 
solved with the help and good-quality partici- 
pation of external institutions or individuals. 

6. The conditions for good-quality col- 
laboration with institutions or individuals 
from the community (12%): the counsellors 
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stressed that good-quality collaboration 
between schools and institutions or individu- 
als in the community required positive atti- 
tudes and specific communicative, organiza- 
tional and cooperative skills and knowledge. 

As can be seen, the counsellors listed 
among positive experiences both the collabo- 
ration with institutions and individuals in the 
community which refers to counselling and 
consultation work when helping students or 
families as well as the collaboration concern- 
ing the work of schools (i.e. educational work 
as a whole) when acting at the level of the 
school, for instance in career orientation, cul- 
tural, sport activities, etc. 

Next, we analysed the responses of the 
responding school counsellors who had gaven 
a description of a negative experience (n = 
105). We distributed the descriptions in the 
following categories (here, also, the shares of 
individual categories are given with reference 
to the total number of responses concerning a 
negative experience): 

1. Unresponsiveness of external insti- 
tutions or individuals, rigidity when solv- 
ing students’ or families’ problems (25.7%): 
the responding counsellors stated that exter- 
nal institutions or individuals did not always 
respond, and they sometimes responded 
slowly, without interest, desire or engagement 
to the counsellors’ interventions and reporting 
of problems with students or families. In some 
cases the counsellors complained about the 
collaboration in general. Solving students’ or 
families’ problems was sometimes slow, rigid, 
time-consuming, and sometimes the prob- 
lems were not solved at all. Problem-solving 
was also not done in multi- or interdisciplin- 
ary teams, sometimes the collaboration was 
merely professed and without active participa- 
tion. Another problem was the limited author- 
ity of certain institutions, which resulted in 
laying responsibility and blame for the solu- 
tion of students’ or families’ problems from 
one institution onto another. A further problem 
was the constant fluctuation of staff in some 
institutions. 

2. A lack of time and resources for col- 
laboration (21.9%): the counsellors main- 
tained that they as well as experts from exter- 
nal institutions frequently lacked sufficient 
time for collaboration, that they were over- 
loaded with other responsibilities, and that 
they were pressed for time and found it hard 
to agree on schedules. Additional responsibili- 
ties brought about burnout, great expectations 
led to hurry, exhaustion, etc. There was also a 
lack of financial and material resources, which 


disabled carrying out individual or joint proj- 
ects. The counsellors had also had negative 
experience of excessive paperwork needed for 
collaboration. 

3. Inadequate information exchange 
and communication (17.1%): some of the 
counsellors reported rarely or never receiving 
feedback from external institutions or indi- 
viduals about a student or family they worked 
with. They also said that contacts with exter- 
nal institutions or individuals were not always 
two-way communication — counsellors had 
to draw up a number of reports, etc., but they 
received no guidelines or information about 
the students or families from external institu- 
tions or individuals. Finally, the counsellors 
reported differing views on situations and 
solutions to problems. 

4. Unprofessional conduct and inappro- 
priate attitudes of external institutions or indi- 
viduals in the community (15.2%): the coun- 
sellors reported occasional unprofessional 
conduct when solving students’ or families’ 
problems, especially relating to confidential 
information “leaks”, giving information to 
third parties, etc. Some of the counsellors’ 
own safety was jeopardized because of the 
unprofessional conduct of another institution 
(counsellors receive no protection in case of 
danger). The responding counsellors also 
referred to the superior and arrogant manner 
and negative attitudes of some individuals or 
institutions in the community towards schools 
or individual teachers or school counsellors. 

5. Negative experiences of (not) com- 
pleting agreed activities (5.7%): individuals 
or institutions in the community did not finish 
the activities in schools that had been agreed 
on, they did not excuse their absences, they 
imposed limits or demands on schools, their 
work was not relevant or they were not suf- 
ficiently well-prepared. 

6. Problems in collaboration with par- 
ents (4.8%): this category includes the replies 
by the responding counsellors that empha- 
sized the negative experiences of working 
with parents, grandparents or families when 
addressing students’ problems. It also includes 
the responses which reveal situations in which 
parents or families no longer wanted to be in 
contact with the school counsellors after the 
latter had informed external institutions of a 
certain issue. 

When looking at negative experiences, 
we can start by assessing as positive the fact 
that almost a third of the respondents (24.8%) 
reported not having or not remembering any 
problems when collaborating with external 
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institutions or individuals. This is doubtlessly 
a good starting point for further, good-quality 
collaboration. 

However, when describing negative 
experiences, the counsellors stressed cer- 
tain factors which posed obstacles to good- 
quality collaboration between schools or the 
school counselling services and the commu- 
nity. They emphasized a lack of time, material 
and financial resources and excessive bureau- 
cracy, which confirms the findings made by 
previous evaluations of the school counselling 
service (Bezi¢, 2008; Razvoj in spremljanje 
delovanja mreze svetovalnih sluzb (Poroéilo 
o RA projektu), 2007). A decrease in certain 
(administrative) tasks, on the one hand, and 
adequate conditions and resources (including 
the legislative level) for collaboration, on the 
other, would certainly improve collaboration. 
It seems even more important to ask whether 
collaboration can be successful if school 
workers and experts from external institu- 
tions are not motivated, if they do not estab- 
lish good-quality relationships, and if they do 
not have the competencies required for such 
collaboration. Here we are faced with the col- 
laboration obstacles and drawbacks that the 
school counsellors emphasized in our research 
study: unresponsiveness, inadequate informa- 
tion exchange and communication and unpro- 
fessional conduct. It should be emphasized 
that — in the wish for good-quality collabora- 
tion — some fundamental conditions should be 
guaranteed, which the responding counsellors 
drew attention to in their descriptions of posi- 
tive experiences: collaboration participants 
should develop interpersonal, communicative, 
cooperative and organizational skills. 


4. CONCLUSIONS 


Our research findings confirm that the 
school counselling service has an important 
role in developing the network of collaboration 
with various individuals and institutions in the 
community, for example with other schools, 
preschools, governmental and non-govern- 
mental organizations and associations, with 
cultural and sport institutions, etc. Such net- 
works enable the school counselling service to 
encourage, promote, develop and coordinate 
the collaboration activities that bring schools, 
communities and families together. These are 
three closely interconnected contexts, affect- 
ing each child’s development (Epstein, 1995). 
Together, they can support children’s (stu- 
dents’) healthy, holistic development. 
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From the perspective of the three con- 
texts it is important for collaboration between 
schools and the community (the collaboration 
program) to reflect individuality, to be unique 
and special for each individual school, and to 
take account of the community’s characteris- 
tics. In addition to the structural aspect of col- 
laboration, the relational aspect ought to be 
foregrounded: how collaboration and interper- 
sonal relationships are established and what 
their quality is (Sheridan et al., 2002). 

The significance of teamwork should 
also be stressed (i.e. meaning jointly plan- 
ning, conducting and evaluating activities), 
which the counsellors participating in our 
study explicitly highlighted. This alerts us to 
the need for the conditions for collaboration, 
teamwork and problems solving — involving 
teachers, parents, external institutions and 
individuals — to be established in schools and 
in external institutions. This will allow for 
good-quality educational work in general and 
with all students. 

It is important for both school counsel- 
lors and individuals/institutions in the com- 
munity to establish mutual trust and to encour- 
age the culture of dialogue, listening, agreeing 
on goals and collaborative tasks, as well as to 
respect the competencies of all participants. 
It is also desirable that school counsellors 
openly evaluate their work or existing ways 
of establishing and maintaining contacts, rela- 
tionships and collaboration with individuals 
and institutions in the community, and use the 
evaluation to improve, complement or modify 
their collaboration. 
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